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tired. But there was a look in their eyes which I had
not noticed before. It was a mixture of confidence and
affection as they joked with each other. I began to
distinguish the men leaning'on their packs in the dim
light of the oil-lamp. Two of them, I remembered, were
clerks from London. There was a miner from Wales.
There was a lawyer, a commercial traveller, and a car-
penter. They came from every class. Then I under-
stood the look in their eyes. It was comradeship. At
that moment I saw their answer to the question, and I
tried to listen to the intention of their words rather than
to each phrase they spoke.

"We don't understand economics," I think they
would have said in effect. " Nor much about politics,
come to that. We've not had much chance to learn.
But there's one thing we do know about because we've
proved it. We know it's wrong for people to be divided
by barriers of wealth or class or speech. We know it's
wrong for one man to set himself above another just
because he's got a lot of money or talks different. We
know this because we come from every kind of job our-
selves. We'd never have got to know each other back
home. But out here we've learned to get on together.
We've learned that the only definition of a gentleman
is a man who treats every other man as a gentleman.
Comradeship is what we've proved. Comradeship is
what we'd like to see carried on."

Then I thought of us in England creeping back to
our ruts. I thought of the privileged clinging to their
advantages like an ageing woman to her charms. I
thought of the lip-service we pay to equality while
our system of education deliberately creates different
classes.

Should the British Empire be lost, the historian will